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A NARRATIVE OP THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 

(Continued from page 167.) 

I was no sooner free, than I was highly solicitous to he 
employed in the mode most likely to render service. I had 
observed that Lord Oornwallis, now advancing from the 
southward, was often retarded by the temporary junction 
of the Militia with the Congressional troops. I knew the 
country, the capacity and genius of these men, and the 
necessity of obliging them to attend to desultory operations 
in their rear, to facilitate his Lordship's gallant endeavours. 
I, therefore, submitted a plan to the consideration of Sir 
Henry Clinton, wherein I proposed attacking some out-posts 
on the frontiers of the Middle Colonies, to possess myself 
of Pittsburgh, fortify the passes of the Allegeheney Moun- 
tains, and with Provincial troops, and Indian auxiliaries, 
act as emergencies might require. His Excellency was 
pleased to approve of this measure ; but as the season was 
too far advanced to arrive in proper time on the proposed 
field of action, by the circuitous route of the river St. Law- 
rence and the lakes, it was laid aside. 

In the month of April, 1781, I found myself very ill; 
but as his Excellency intimated early in June a wish that 
I should join the army under Lord Cornwallis, though I 
knew the danger of the hot climates to my constitution at 
that time, I did not suffer myself to hesitate a moment, but 
obeyed. I had hope, too, of here effecting another purpose ; 
about which I was extremely anxious. I was without a 
regiment, and was endeavouring to raise one at New-York ; 
but as the recruiting there went on very slowly, I flattered 
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myself I might be enabled to compleat my corps to the 
southward; and before my departure, his Excellency was 
pleased to confirm my rank as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Provincial line. 

Having joined Lord Cornwallis, and following him to 
York-Town, an enemy's fleet being daily expected on the 
coast, his Lordship appointed me to the command of the 
Virginia and North Carolina Loyalists, with a detachment 
of the York Volunteers. I was directed to move down to 
Back River, to protect the inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
lying between the Chesapeak-Bay and James River, who 
were exposed to the ravages of armed boats from the east- 
ern shore of Virginia. I had not marched above five miles 
on this expedition, before I was obliged to halt, being in- 
formed the French fleet had arrived, and that two seventy- 
four gun ships were actually at the entrance of York-River. 
I was, therefore, ordered to return to the vicinity of York- 
Town. 

The men had underwent excessive fatigue in an inclement 
climate; had been obliged to drink noxious water; the 
horses in the legionary camp were lying dead in numbers ; 
the negroes that followed the army could hardly be buried 
fast enough ; and the putrescent effluvia, that consequently 
followed, made the air too unwholesome for the small remains 
of vigour in my constitution to resist its effects. Lying in 
the field brought on a dysentery ; I was obliged to go into 
sick quarters ; and the disorder turned to a debilitating diar- 
rhoea, that reduced me to almost the last extremity. Re- 
maining in the town was certain death ; and the only remedy 
was a change of air. I had been invited by some loyal 
gentlemen to their houses, and as the inhabitants of the 
Peninsula had either been admitted to parole, or had taken 
the oath of allegiance, there seemed little danger in accept- 
ing the invitation ; yet, as it was possible, though, as I sup- 
posed, very improbable, I might again fall into the hands of 
the enemy, desperate as my state of health then certainly 
was, I would not venture into the country till I had first 
informed Lord Cornwallis of my wishes, and obtained leave ; 
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which his Lordship, as humane as he is brave, instantly 
granted by the following note : 

Head-Qttabters, 21st Sept. 1781. 
Sir, 

I am directed by Lord Cornwallis to inform you, that he 
most readily consents to your going to the country, or taking 
any other step that you think will contribute to the estab- 
lishment of your health ; his Lordship wishes you a speedy 
and perfect recovery ; and I am with great regard, 
Sir, 
your most obedient 

most humble Servant, 

A. Ross, Aid du Camp. 
Lt. Col. Connolly. 

Incapable of riding on horseback, I set out in a small 
sulkey, attended by two servants ; and on the road, met the 
gentleman to whose house I was going, who informed me 
there was no danger ; and perceiving me to be very weak 
and exhausted, went with me to a contiguous gentleman's 
house, and introduced me to the family, advising me to 
repose till the sun declined, by which time he would return 
from York-Town, whither he was going, and accompany 
me home. My friend not returning so soon as I expected, I 
set forward without him, but had not proceeded far before 
three men, with fixed bayonets, rushed out of a thicket and 
made me and one of my servants prisoners. 

They drove my carriage into a forest of pines, and detained 
me till night for fear of a rescue, and then, by secret roads, 
conducted me to a place called New-Port-JNews, where I first 
learnt that General "Washington was arrived at "Williams- 
burgh, before whom, they insisted I must be taken, having 
no respect for my illness, nor any conception of admitting 
a prisoner, in such a predicament, to his parole. It perhaps, 
was happy for me/that they did not; for the air, or exercise, 
or both, had such an effect upon me, that when I was put 
to bed, I slept upwards of three hours ; a refreshment to 
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which I had heen long a stranger. In fact, I have reason 
to believe, that though the misfortune of captivity seemed 
to haunt me, yet, in this instance it saved my life. 

From hence I was embarqued in a whale boat, and put on 
board a French ship Armee en Flute, when I had the good 
fortune to meet with Admiral Barras, with the Artillery 
officers of the French army, who treated me with all the 
tenderness and humanity, which the feelings and politeness 
of gentlemen could dictate. The next day I was sent on 
shore to General Lincoln, who behaved to me with every 
respect, sent one of his Aids to accompany me, and very 
obligingly furnished me with his own horse, as he was 
remarkably gentle and safe and no carriage to be had, to 
carry me to General Washington. 

I was now to see a man With whom I had formerly been 
upon a footing of intimacy, I may say of friendship. Poli- 
tics might induce us to meet like enemies in the field, but 
should not have made us personally so. I had small time 
for reflection ; we met him on horseback coming to view 
the camp. I can only say the friendly sentiments he once 
publicly professed for me, no longer existed. He ordered 
me to be conducted to the Marquis de la Fayette's quarters. 

From the Marquis I received every civility and attention ; 
and on account of my health, was entertained by him for 
three days, when being solicitous to avoid giving trouble, I 
was sent on parole by General "Washington's orders, about 
sixty miles back into the country. Here I remained till I 
heard of the catastrophe at York-Town, and that the British 
officers were generally allowed to go into New- York. I 
thereupon wrote to the American Commissary General for 
passports, but could obtain no satisfactory answer. I applied 
to General Washington, and was equally disappointed. 
Being left alone, as it were, in an enemy's country, and 
no authority capable of granting my request remaining, 
except the Govenor's of Virginia, to him I had recourse. 
From this gentleman, I obtained permission to go to Phila- 
delphia, on receiving a written assurance from me, of sub- 
mitting myself there to those who had the supreme direction 
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of prisoners. I did not reach this city till the 12th of 
December, when I applied to the Secretary of "War, for 
leave to proceed to New-York, but soon found I had un- 
expected difficulties to encounter. I was detained at a 
public house above a fortnight, and then committed to prison 
by the following warrant, under the Seal of the Common 
Wealth, issued by the Executive Council, and signed by the 
President, a copy of which I demanded from the gaoler. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to receive into 
your custody, a certain John Connolly, an officer in the 
British service, charged with having broke his parole, given 
in the State of Virginia, and him safely keep until he be 
delivered in due course of law. 

Given under my hand and seal, in the Council Chamber, 
this twenty eighth of December, Anno Domini, 1782. 

W. Moore, President. 

To the keeper of the gaol of the city 
and county of Philadelphia. 

The above is a true copy of the original remaining in my 
hand. 

John Reynolds, Gaoler. 

The pretence of a breach of parole was preposterous, and 
to be delivered from confinement for such an offence, by 
due course of law, was more so. I wrote to General Wash- 
ington on the occasion, but soon discovered he did not 
intend I should have left Virginia, and appeared determined, 
at first, that I should return. To this I could not volun- 
tarily accede, and I remained in prison till the 1st of March ; 
when, by the interposition of friends, I was at length per- 
mitted to go to New- York, provided I went from thence to 
Europe, where (at New- York) I arrived on the 11th of the 
same month. 

I must here take notice, that the raising of my intended 
regiment became no longer practicable, as the officers whom 
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I had warranted for that service, with the recruits raised in 
Virginia, had shared a common fate with the army at York- 
Town ; and those that remained at New- York, as soon as 
the war became merely defensive, were drafted into another 
corps. 

When the fleet sailed, Sir Guy Carleton gave me permis- 
sion to come to England, for the recovery of my health, 
where I yet continue to receive my subsistence, as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Provincial service, as will appear by 
the annexed letter from the Secretary of State to his Ex- 
cellency Sir Guy Carleton. 

Whitehall, Feb. 24, 1783. 
Sir, 

Having laid before the king a letter from Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Delancey, Adjutant-General of the forces under your 
command, to Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, acquainting him 
that some difficulties have arisen with regard to the pro- 
priety of issuing his pay in North- America, on account of 
his absence upon leave. lam, in obedience to his Majesty's 
commands, to acquaint you, that he is pleased to approve ot 
your causing the pay due to Lieutenant Connolly to be 
issued to him, and of its being continued, from time to 
time, during his absence on leave. 
I am, Sir, ' 

Your most obedient, 

humble servant, 

J. Townshend. 
(Signed) 
Sib Guy Carleton, K. B. 

It is a duty incumbent on me to shew, that the truth of 
the foregoing narrative need not rest solely on my asser- 
tions, the following papers are authentic testimonials of its 
veracity : 

' I hereby certify, that Major John Connolly was appointed 
by me to the command of the militia of West Augusta 
County, in his Majesty's colony of Virginia; and that he 
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exerted himself as a faithful officer, in the discharge of that 
duty, until the commencement of the rebellion, when the 
good of the King's service, and my own personal security, 
obliging me to withdraw from the seat of government, I 
authorized Major Connolly to adjust all differences with the 
adjacent Indian tribes, and to incline them towards his 
Majesty's interest. This service appeard to me to have been 
well performed, from the belts and speeches transmitted by 
their Chiefs through him to me, notwithstanding that Com- 
missioners from the Assembly (at that time resolved into an 
illegal convention), attended the treaty at Pittsburgh, in 
order to influence them to assist in their meditated opposi- 
tion, to the constitutional authority of this kingdom. 

Upon the performance of this service, in conformity to 
my direction, the troops under the command of Major Con- 
nolly at Fort Pitt, were discharged agreeable to the pro- 
vision made by the Act of Assembly ; and he repaired to 
me, through much difficulty, with a zeal and alacrity that 
bespoke the firmest loyalty. I immediately dispatched 
Major Connolly to Boston, informing General Gage of the 
situation of the colony at that period ; and as Major Con- 
nolly had a formidable interest in the frontiers, I proposed 
his raising a body of men for his Majesty's service there, 
and in the contiguous parts of Quebec government, and to 
command an expedition, so as to co-operate with me, for the 
reduction of the King's enemies, for which purpose he was 
invested with a commission of Lieutenant-Colonel Com- 
mandant, bearing date the 5th of November, 1775, with full 
powers to act as emergencies might require. In the exe- 
cution of this duty, Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly was un- 
fortunately made a prisoner, and continued as such, under 
the immediate direction of Congress, near five years, suffer- 
ing a constant state of confinement. I further certify, that 
Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly, from his loyalty and attach- 
ment to government, forfeited a very considerable sum of 
money due to him from the Assembly of Virginia, for his 
public services as an officer ; and that his estate was also 
confiscated; four thousand acres of his landed property 
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having been patented by me, whilst I had the honour to 
preside as his Majesty's representative in Virginia.' 
Given under my hand the 25th day of October, 1782. 
(Signed) Dunmore. 

' I certify, that Lieutenant- Colonel Connolly, came from 
his Excellency the Earl of Dunmore to Boston, in the year 
1775, and laid before me certain propositions for the sup- 
pression of his Majesty's enemies in the colony of Virginia; 
to promote which, I gave orders to a detachmeut of the 
King's troops, then in the Illinois, to receive the directions 
of Lord Dunmore ; and I further certify, that in the execu- 
tion of this duty, it was reported to me, that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Connolly was made a prisoner by the enemy, and 
that from every appearance, he manifested the greatest 
loyalty and attachment to the constitutional authority of 
government.' 

Given under my hand, this 30th day of October, 1782. 
(Signed) Thomas Gage. 

What I have said in this recapitulation will meet, I hope, 
on every hand, with a candid construction. It is a cutting 
reflection to find, on looking it through, that it is a tale of 
sickness and misfortunes, instead of a history of glorious 
actions and essential services ; but the assigned causes are 
surely a sufficient apology. The contemplative and humane 
must commiserate the infirmities of nature, whilst the mag- 
nanimous and enterprizing must dread similar impediments 
in the pursuit of glory. In my own vindication I have been 
obliged to speak of persons and things as they were, but I 
hope this has been done without exaggeration or malignity. 
I wish not to revive animosities had I the power, nor to 
complain of men who, whatever were their motives then 
for inflicting severities upon me in particular, are never 
likely to have the same cause, or the same opportunity. 
They, doubtless, thought themselves acting virtuously, and 
would plead the love of their country, in extenuation of 
errors ; I must do the same, with this addition, my virtues, 
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in their eyes, became my crimes ; let not my misfortunes, 
in the eye of government, become my faults. I shall con- 
clude, with a few reflections on the nature of the Provincial 
service, before and during the Civil Wars, and of what I 
deem my consequent and reasonable claims on this country. 

Before the dismemberment of the British empire, the 
provincial officer in North America knew, with precision, 
upon what footing he took the field, to co-operate with 
British troops, to prevent incursion, or effect conquest. His 
rank was determined by the King, and wherever he acted 
in conjunction with his fellow-subjects of this country, either 
within his own province, or in another colony, every difficulty 
was obviated. He was considered as the junior officer : this 
was evidently an equitable and a sufficiently honourable 
mark of Royal favour. The loyalty that induced him to 
espouse the quarrels of Britain in America, promoted, like- 
wise, the security of his own property, and restored the 
blessings of peace and affluence to himself, his friends, and 
countrymen. Few reflected that it was as British colonists 
they were involved in the wars of Britain, or that a separate 
system of government could withhold them from seconding 
the interest of the parent state. As Englishmen they felt, 
and as Englishmen they were ready to act ; but as the entire 
professional soldier, select from the body of his fellow-sub- 
jects, was but of a temporary nature, and the return of peace 
replaced him in his former happy station, it would have been 
unjust to have expected the permanent rank and emoluments 
of him, who devoted himself wholly to the possession of the 
sword. It is the immunities of a member of this empire, 
founded upon the broad basis of equity and justice, that 
must give efficacy to reasonable pretensions. 

In former wars, when American subjects acted in con- 
formity to the orders of their sovereign, and were commis- 
sioned by the royal representative to military command, the 
pecuniary advantages annexed to the respective stations in 
which they appeared, arose from the acts of general as- 
sembly of the governments wherein they resided ; and this 
provision more ample, or circumscribed, depended upon the 
Vol. xni. — 19 
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temper or generosity of the different legislatures. The late 
unfortunate dispute, wherein not only the prerogative of 
the King, but the supremacy of the Parliament of his 
Kingdom, was the litigated cause between Britain and her 
colonies, and in the maintenance of which, the American 
loyalist who attempted to support this system as constitu- 
tional, took an active part, changed totally the nature of his 
political connexions. Cut off from his former dependance 
by the issue of the war, excluded from the privileges of the 
community to which he belonged, and deprived of his prop- 
erty as a mark of its displeasure and disapprobation of his 
conduct, to whom can he apply for retribution, but to that 
power which has been the source of his misfortunes ? Or 
how can he be more honourably or equitably treated in the 
society to which he is now attached, than by a provision in 
that line by which he became a sufferer. Congress have 
asserted, that we were destined by Britain to be hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water. The time is now arrived, 
when ample opportunity is allowed to contradict this un- 
generous aspersion, and full scope given to the exercise of 
that generosity of disposition and liberality of sentiment, 
for which I hope this nation will forever appear as the 
fairest candidate. The peculiarity of my case is without 
parallel, and my pretensions, if as successful as just can 
afford no precedent. The troops to be raised under my 
orders, both from Canada and Virginia, must illustrate the 
conditions upon which I entered the service, and plainly 
shew that my intended operations were not merely Colonial, 
as an inhabitant of Virginia, but that from the St Lawrence 
to the Mississippi, I was equally ready to obey the royal 
mandate. Commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel, uncondi- 
tionally by the King's representative, at the commencement 
of the rebellion, and taken in the execution of my duty as 
a faithful servant of the Crown, held in captivity five years 
by the enemy, to prevent the efforts of my capacity, to dis- 
regard my claim, as the consequence of such misfortunes, 
my sufferings, my zeal, and loyalty, must then operate as 
my greatest faults ; and what I ever flattered myself, must 
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argue in my favour, would unexpectly complete the measure 
of my disappointment from captivity. 

Upon my releasement, as the war was changed from an 
offensive to defensive one, in the Northern Colonies, and 
the prospect of raising a corps in circumscribed limits 
where I had no particular interest, but faint and unprom- 
ising, the Commander in Chief, sensible of the hardness of 
my case, was pleased to confirm my rank in the provincial 
line. And I must beg leave to offer my being fully sub- 
sisted as Lieut. Col. and which I yet continue to receive, as 
a corroborating proof of my merits, and the propriety of 
my present requisition. 

In fact, feeling as I do, the cause of exultation the dis- 
appointment would afford my political enemies, and the 
oblique implied reflection upon my character, from a treat- 
ment less distinguishing than my loyal countrymen of the 
same rank, I must beg leave to insinuate, that I can receive 
no adequate recompence through any other channel. A 
compensation for my loss of estate is, in that case, all I 
require; and I shall endeavour to support this unmerited 
adversity, with that conscious dignity of mind, which I 
hope will never forsake me, and in a manner the least excep- 
tionable. 

John Connolly. 



